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SOUTH SEA 
PARADISE 

Celebrating 100 years oi happiness 
on a tiny coral island 


Qne hundred coffee-coloured South Sea islanders who speak 
English with a broad Midlands accent are preparing to 
celebrate, next month, the centenary of their little community 
on Palmerston Island. One of the Cook Islands governed by 
New Zealand, about 1800 miles away, Palmerston is a mere 
speck on the map of the Pacific. Actually it consists of a 
group of tiny islands forming- a ring-shapea coral reef about 
25 miles in circumference, and its highest point is a mound 
only. 20 feet above sea level, known to the people as the 
“Mountain.” But it is a miniature paradise, an island where 
there is little illness and practically no crime; an island where 
people pay no taxes and indeed have no currency. 


. The first settlement on Palmers¬ 
ton Island was started by a Bir¬ 
mingham man, William Marsters, 
and from him the people have 
inherited their wise laws as well 
as their “Brummagem” accent. 
All of them revere his memory, 
and next month, among their 
other celebrations, they will make 
a pilgrimage to his grave and sing 
the hymn he taught their ances¬ 
tors: Onward, Christian Soldiers. 

SIX YEARS LATE 
It was in December 1856 that 
William Marsters came to the 
island with a party of South Sea 
natives to collect bSche-de-mcr 
(edible “sea-cucumbers”) for his 
employer, a trader whose head¬ 
quarters were at Tahili. The skip¬ 
per of the schooner that put the 
party ashore promised to come 
back for them in a few months. 
But not until another six years 
had passed did the schooner 
return, and then it was with the 
news that Marsters had lost his 
job—his employer was dead 
The man from Birmingham 
decided to keep the Palmerston 
atoll in lieu of wages. For those 
>ix years had been happy ones for 
him. He had grown to love this 
little island. It had everything to 
make life easy and pleasant in a 
simple way. The lagoon was full 
of fish and turtles, there was 
plenty of beche-de-mer, and an 
adequate supply of fresh water. 
He resolved to make his home 
here. He had married, a South 
Sea island woman and had a 
family, and soon he was joined 
by, a few other families, 

DREADED HURRICANES 
In' Robinson Crusoe fashion, he 
built himself a fine house from 
the salvage of three wrecked 
ships, fastening together massive 
oak beams with copper nails and 
ship’s bolts. That house still 
stands. Then he established a 
school, insisting from the first 
that every child must (earn 
English. His system of / law. 
simple but effective, consisted in 
each family being taught to 


respect their elders. N He was a 
deeply religious man, and the 
Marsters Clan, as they called 
themselves, were all devout folk. 

They prospered on Palmerston 
Island, sending copra and beche- 
de-mer and cured fish to Raro¬ 
tonga. largest of the Cook Islands, 
and obtaining all the things they 
needed in exchange. 

Hurricanes are the misfortune 
most feared by the islanders—in 
1934 tidal waves washed their 
copra sheds into the sea and they 
had to take refuge on the 20-foot 
“Mountain.” 

William Marsters was a real 
father to all his people, and after 
his death he was succeeded by his 
eldest son, William'Marsters the 
Second, who died- in 1946 at the 
age of 84. Today Ned Marsters, 
like his father and grandfather, 
rules with cheerful firmness. 

Truly the Palmerston Islanders 
have every reason to be proud of 
the Marsters family and their fine 
traditions. 


A GOOD WORD FOR 
THE CROCODILE 

It seems that crocodiles are mis¬ 
understood creatures. They are 
really friends of man, according 
to Dr. Hugh B. Cott, of Cambridge 
University, who has been study¬ 
ing them in Northern Rhodesia 
“Stories of human fatalities 
make good publicity,” he writes, 
“but the number of such tragedies 
—although often exaggerated—is 
negligible.” He continues that 
apart from the damage they do to 
fishing nets—for. which they can 
hardly be blamed—there is no 
evidence that crocodiles are 
directly injurious to fisheries in 
lakes , and rivers. 

.On the contrary, the young ones 
help the fishermen because they 
‘exist almost entirely: upon giant 
water bugs, larvae'--and adult 
dragonflies, and /large water 
beetles, all of which prey upon 
-young fish. 



Janette Scott realises one of her biggest ambitions in being 
chosen to play the part of Peter Pan this year. “ I have 
always wanted to play Peter,” she told the C N, “ and Fin 
longing to go Hying on that wire.” After a short season, 
opening at London’s Scala Theatre on December 21, the 
play will tour the provinces. Janette, the little girl who 
moved so many hearts in the films No Place for Jennifer 
and No Highway, has grown up now. So she is ready to 
play the part of “ the boy who wouldn’t grow up.” 


Europe’s longest suspension 
bridge is being built 15 miles from 
Le Havre, across the estuary of 
the Seine. 

The single span across the 
water will measure 665 yards (the 
Clifton Suspension Bridge at Bris¬ 
tol is 234 yards between the up¬ 
rights) and it will be -164 feet 
above the water with a width of 
59 feet. The total length of the 
structure will be nearly a mile 

The bridge is estimated to cost 
the equivalent of about four 
million pounds. Two double 
pillars 387 feet high support the 
roadway by cables which are two 
feet two inches in diameter and 
weigh over a ton per yard. When 
the bridge is complete 1-5 miles of 
six-inch steel wire, 58,000 cubic 
metres of concrete and 15 tons of 
steel will have been used. 


SAVING THE FISH 

Catching fish to save their lives 
was the unusual task of Essex 
River Board members the other 
day. Thousands of fish were dying 
in the Chelmer, near Chelmsford, 
because of heavy pollution of the 
water. The resourceful River 
Board men scooped them up and 
put them into tanks, where they 
revived them by using oxygen. 
When the river was clean again 
| the fish were returned to it. 


FOSSIL FOREST FOUND 

A fossilised forest estimated to 
be 250 million years old has been 
unearthed at an opencast coal 
site between Rotherham and 
Barnsley. Some of the trees are 
30 feet high with roots 50 feet 
below the original ground level. 

It seems that a flood must have 
embedded the forest in mud which 
rotted the insides of the trunks. 
But then the sediment gradually 
hardened into coal: 
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FOUR’S COMPANY 


REPORT FROM PARLIAMENT 


Wednesday November 28 will be the 21st birthday 
of the Miles quads of St. Neots, Huntingdon. A 
great day, indeed, and Many Happy Returns! They 
are to have a big coming-of-age party in London, 


and among the many guests who have been invited 
are Britain’s other quads—the Goods of Nettleton 
(Wiltshire), the Taylors of Edmonton, and the Coles 
of Westminster. Here they are, ail in a row. 



The Good quads of Nettleton. Jennifer, Elizabeth, Frances, and Bridget—born June 13 , 1948 



The Taylor quads of Edmonton. Robert, Paul, Kevin, and Annette—born October 21 , 1948 



The Coles quads of Westminster. Edna, Marie, Frances, and Patricia—born September 13, 1950 


By the C N Political Correspondent 


TDarliament . has now taken up 
•** . .some of the main Bills fore¬ 
shadowed in the Queen’s Speech 
which opened the second session. 

But for the international situa¬ 
tion, particularly in the Middle 
East, the introduction of the Rent 
Bill would have caused a great 
deal more excitement at the time. 
And so would proposals to change 
the composition of the House of 
Lords. 

These two items, together with 
a Bill to change the criminal law 
in certain respects, might in 
ordinary times have been thought 
sufficient for one session. 

The Rent Bill is a bold attempt 
to change and repeal a mass of 
laws W'hich go back to the First 
World War. The purpose of 
those Rent Restriction Acts, as 
these law's are called, was to stop 
the landlords of private houses 
from charging their tenants too 
much rent. 

In war periods much building 
stops, but the demand for houses 
continues. Because of this 
“ scarcity value ”, houses w'ould be 
let to the highest bidders—unless 
lettings were controlled. 

RENTS AND RATES 

So during and between two 
great wars Governments have 
stepped in to stop that kind of 
profiteering. Rents have been 
fixed at various figures according 
to rateable value. 

The valuing of property, to de¬ 
cide the amount of the rates, is 
done by'experts who consider the 
state of the market and the size 
and position of a house. 

Rateable value is the sum on 
which Dad pays his rates which 
provide the money for various 
services such as fire brigades, 
street cleaning, and many others. 
Let us suppose the valuer long ago 
assessed the value of your house 
at £60. 

Then suppose your local council 
comes out and says “ the rates ” 
for the coming year will be £1 in 
the £. What they mean is that for. 
every £ of rateable value of your 
house Dad pays £1 in that year. 
(The value of the house remains 


the same over a period of years, 
but the rate may change from 
year to year.) 

In the^ year of which we are 
speaking, then, Dad will have to 
pay 60 times £1—a total of £60. 

Rents are related to these rate 
values. But observe what has 
happened since the .Fhsl: World 
War of 1914-18. Prices and costs 
in general have gone up. But 
rents have not. 

So because tenants are protected 
by the Government, landlords can¬ 
not get sufficient money to meet 
repairs. The houses decay. 

The Bill aims to put much of 
this right by releasing from rent 
control about 5,500,000 houses and 
revising the rent limits of nearly 
five million others. 

The effect will be to enable a 
large number of landlords to put 
up rents, probably in no case by 
more than 10s. a week, and subject 
to certain safeguards for the 
tenants. 

* CHANGES IN THE LORDS 

As to changes in the House of 
Lords, definite proposals had not 
been put forward at the time of 
the Queen’s Speech. But there 
seems little doubt that the broad 
aim is to increase the size of the 
permament Opposition and to re¬ 
duce the Government forces in 
some way. 

As is well known, the over¬ 
whelming majority of some 900 
peers are Conservatives. Over the 
centuries the system—based on the 
hereditary principle — has grown 
out of hand. The Government 
seem ready to make big changes 
so as to preserve the value of the 
Lords as a second debating body, 
which, of course, a number of 
other countries have. 

Various other Government plans 
are -on the stocks, including 
measures to help the British film 
industry, fishing interests, and 
farmers. 

But in modern times no Queen’s 
Speech has been so overshadowed 
by events in the international field. 
If, however, all goes well the 
current session may bring about 
great social advances. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


Two American naval officers 
have risen in a balloon to the 
record height of 76,000 feet over 
South Dakota. 

A Birmingham cycle firm has 
secured a two-million-dollar order 
from the United States. 

NOT ON THE MAP 

Australian pilots in the Antarctic 
have discovered an uncharted ice 
shelf 100 miles long in Enderby 
Land and a gigantic glacier 
stretching from the Antarctic 
mountains to Prydz Bay. 

Twenty thousand ship-half¬ 
pennies have been collected by 
children for the restoration of St. 
Mary’s Church, Huntingdon. 

The British Air Ministry has 
presented a Spitfire to the 
Auckland War Memorial Museum, 
New Zealand. 


! A bottle thrown into the sea off 
North Devon travelled 20 miles to 
the Welsh coast before it was 
found—four years later. 

Lance-Corporal Sam Bassett of 
the Buffs, the oldest and longest- 
serving “other-rank ” in the British 
Army, has retired at the age of 52. 
He will still be with his friends, 
however, for he has taken a job 
as storeman in his regiment’s 
barracks. 

The Rector of Spennithorne, 
Yorkshire, has become a scissors- 
sharpener. He charges a shilling 
for scissors and garden shears, and 
the money goes to the Ripon 
Cathedral Repair Fund. 

An old coaching inn. The Royal 
Hop Pole at Tewkesbury, men¬ 
tioned in The Pickwick Papers, is 
to be put u d for auction. 
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Finding its feet 

This little llama was born recently in the Children’s Zoo at 
Regent’s Park and has been named Yul. It was only three 
days old when this picture was taken. 


POLAR BEAR AS A 
FILM STAR 

A documentary film of a Polar 
bear’s life is to be made this win¬ 
ter by the United States Fish and 
Wild Life Service. 

It has always been difficult to 
study the Polar bear, for at some 
stage in its career it is sure to be 
afloat on some drifting ice 1 floe. 

Hunting has much reduced its 
numbers, so the United States has 
now passed a law forbidding the 
killing of the animal within three 
miles of Arctic shores. The Cana¬ 
dian Government has also forbid¬ 
den all hunting of Polar bears for 
sport. 


BUSY FLYING DOCTORS 

Last year members of the Royal 
Australian Flying Doctor Service 
made 1050 journeys. Altogether 
they covered 350,000 miles, a far 
greater distance than in any 
previous year, and the reason is 
that settlers are venturing farther 
and farther into the outback. 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 2zd. stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 

Booklets: 
"Experiments” 

ma. 

Formulae ” 

(OR 

Home 

Chemistry” 

2 3 

Post paid 

(Scientific Dept. C.N.) 

DCUn 60 HIGH STREET, 
StokeNewington, London,N.16 

RADIO H0LDSTHEFUTURE 

LEARN PRACTICALLY 




Build this one-yalve 
set. Parts supplied 
separately. Easy, in¬ 
structive, useful. 
Ranges the conti¬ 
nent. for full circuit 
drawings and wiring 
diagrams ^ f A 
send.. g'Q 

PLUS I id. STAMP TO 


OCEAN RADIO 


High St., Lutterworth, Leicester 


SMILES AMONG THE 
REDSKINS 

As a 19-year-old Englishman 
stranded in Canada. with little 
more than four dollars in his 
pocket, Gordon Langley Hall was 
obliged to become schoolteacher 
in an out-of-the-way Indian reser¬ 
vation. And he tells the full story 
amusingly in his book Me Papoose 
Sitter, published by Hutchinson at 
18s. 

There were plenty of surprises 
in store for him in his first job. Jn 
Tiddition to teaching, he was ex¬ 
pected to cook the school dinners, 
to act as doctor, dentist, registrar, 
and even baby (papoose) sitter to 
the whole village. His Redskin 
pupils, too, though friendly, had 
the disconcerting habit of chewing 
snuff. 

But in spite of everything he 
grew to love them all, and he was 
sad when, as the result of an acci¬ 
dent; he had to bid them farewell. 
But the account of his year at the 
Red Indian school makes lively 
reading. 



HOMES 

(Still depend on Voluntary givers) 

Please be Father Christmas to our 
7,000boys and girls. Their happiness 
will be your reward. 

CHRISTMAS GIFTS OF 

W- 

or of any amount will be warmly welcomed. 

Postal Orders (crossed), payable 
“ Dr. Bantardo's Homes," should be 
sent to 8 Barnardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, London, E.l 


TUDOR HOUSE FOR 
THE NATION 

The latest of England’s stately 
homes to become National Trust 
property is The Vyne, near Bas¬ 
ingstoke, Hampshire. A beautiful 
house ofi mellowed red brick, it 
was built early in the 16th century 
by Lord Sandys, a favourite of 
King Henry the Eighth and one of 
the men who helped to organise 
the pageantry of the Field of tne 
Cloth of Gold. The King and 
Anne Bolcyn were his guests here 
on one occasion. 

The most important feature of 
the house is the little private chapel 
with pews and canopies intricately 
carved, and an east window aglow 
with old Flemish glass. 

The Vyne has been left to the 
National Trust under the will of 
Sir Charles Chute. It had been 
the family home for three cen¬ 
turies, for it was purchased soon 
after the Civil War by Chaloner 
Chute, an eminent lawyer who 
became Speaker of the House of 
Commons in 1659. See picture on ; 
page 6 


SEEING BRITAIN 
BY HELICOPTER 

A special helicopter service for 
tourists who want to “see Britain 
in three days” is to be started next 
year by an ex-B.E.A. pilot. Cap¬ 
tain John Crewdson. 

Starting next spring, he will fly 
a four-seater helicopter on dawn- 
to-dusk “circular tours,” taking 
tourists either to six cathedral 
cities or to six of Britain’s stately 
homes. 

Captain Crewdson is one of 
Britain’s most experienced heli¬ 
copter pilots. After learning to fly 
these aircraft in the United States, 
he joined B.E.A. in 1952, and for 
nearly two years took part in 
developing their helicopter service. 
He was one of the two pilots who 
flew two rotorplanes to Holland to 
assist flood victims. Between them 
they rescued more than 70 persons. 

THEY DID NOT KNOW 
THE WAR WAS OVER 

Four Japanese soldiers who did 
not know that the war was over 
were found recently in Mindoro 
Island in the Philippines and taken 
to Manila. They retreated into the 
mountain jungle when American 
troops landed on the island in 
1945, and for eleven years have 
had a grim struggle for existence, 
fearing death or capture, if they 
emerged from their hiding place. 

Mindoro, with an area of' 3759 
square miles, is a little bigger than 
Cyprus. 


GREY POTTERY FROM 
RED CLAY 

The Romans were able to make 
grey pottery from red clay, * but 
only recently has it been dis¬ 
covered how they did it. Using 
a kiln such as the Romans would 
have used, a group of archae¬ 
ologists have found that the 
secret lies.simply in shutting out 
air from the kiln at a certain point 
in the firing process. In this way 
they have been able to make pot¬ 
tery of exactly the same hue as 
the Roman ware. Their experi¬ 
ments began four years ago.at 
Wattisfield, in west Suffolk. 


Have fun 
this Christmas 
building with 

MINIBRIX 


Many wonder¬ 
ful models can 
be built, bring¬ 
ing hours of fun 
and enjoyment 
to boys and 
girls. It’s easy 
with MINIBRIX 
—the all-rubber interlocking 
building bricks. Educational, 
unbreakable, safe and hygienic 
... the ideal toy for this 
Christmas and all the year 
round. 

Obtainable from all Toy shops and 
departmental stores — including 
Army and Navy Stores , Bcntalls, 
Branches of Binns Ltd., Gamages, 
Harrods , Hamleys , Jenners , 
Kendal Milne , Self ridges, etc. etc . 



MINIBRIX 
is available in sets from 
Junior, I to 7. Any set throughout the 
series can be enlarged by purchasing 
Accessory Sets or spare parts . 



jfce fftfaoxft- toy/ 

PREMO RUBBER CO. LTD., PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 


WHAT A XMAS PRESENT, BOYS! 


UNDER HALF THE 
ORIGINAL PRICE 

THE MULTI-PURPOSE TOOL 
THAT EVERY BOY SHOULD HAVE 



YOU MUST 
GET DAD 
TO BUY 

YOU 

A SET 

(HE WILL 
WANT TO USE 
IT TOO!) 


BRAND 

NEW 


The “ Juneero” Multi-purpose Tool is a correctly designed engineering device for making, 
modelling and mending in metal. It bends metal or rod; it punches holes, it cuts and 
shears. There is literally no limit to the number of models that can be made with 
“ Juneero,’ 1 the following are typical examples—Model Cars, Aeroplanes, Railway 
Equipment, Cranes, Windmills, etc., etc., but any boy will think of |0J* more 
jobs which can be done with Juneero.” 

WRITE FOR DETAILS OF WHAT “JUNEERO” DOES. 


SET N 0.0. Juneero 
Tool only and instruc¬ 
tions\ 


LISTED 
at 25/- 

Post and 
Fkg. 
1 / 6 . 


SET NO. I A. Juneero TooC 
I Packet 10" Strip and 10" 
Rod, Assortment Metal Discs, 
Nuts and Bolts, Screw Cutting 
Die, Spanner, Screwdriver, 
and Class Substitute. 


9'- v: 12'6 


SET NO. 2A. Juneero Tool, 
2 Packets 10" Strip and 10" Rod, 
Assortment Metal Discs, Nuts and 
Bolts, Screw Cutting Die, Spanner, 
Screwdriver, Glass Substitute, 
Shears, Scrole Tool, Xakto Slide 
Gauge, Plain and 
Corrugated Metal 
Sheet. 

LISTED at 49/6. 

Post and Pkg., 3/-. 


2F- 


LISTED at 
32/6 

Post and 
Pkg. 2J - 

ONLY A HUGE PURCHASE ENABLES US TO OFFER AT SUCH REMARKABLY 
LOW PRICES. REDUCTION FOR LARGE QUANTITIES. 

CLAUDE RYE LTD. 

(DEPT. CN), 895-921 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.6. renown 6174 (20 lines) 
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MELBOURNE, THE GARDEN CITY 


Scene of the 16 th Olympiad 

The eyes of sport-loving people all over the world will be 
turned to Melbourne this week. On Thursday afternoon 
the Olympic Torch will be carried into the famous cricket 
ground , and nearly 6000 athletes will take part in the stir¬ 
ring march-past ceremony. Then the Duke of Edinburgh 
will officially open the 1956 Olympic Games. 


The fine city cf Melbourne as seen from across the River Yarra 


TY/Telbourne is a fine city, and it 
provides a wonderful set¬ 
ting for the world’s greatest sport¬ 
ing festival. Yet only 120 years 
ago it was a tiny settlement in the 
wilderness. 

It was in 1835 that a group of 
settlers decided to make their 
home on the banks of the Yarra 
River at the head of Port Phillip 
Bay. Two years later* although 
their hamlet consisted of only 13 
buildings—eight of them mere turf 



The Olympic Stadium, with room for 120,000 spectators 
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Port Phillip Bay, almost lanl-lccked, is the ideal setting for the various yachting events 



Lake Weadouree, near Ballarat, 80 miles north of Melbourne, scene of the rowing and canoeing events 


huts—they proudly named it after 
Lord Melbourne, then Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. 

With each passing year more 
and more settlers arrived, and by 
1842 Melbourne had grown into a 
town. In 1847 it was declared a 
city, and prior to the building of 
Canberra it was for many years 
the seat of the Federal Parliament. 

Today it is Australia’s second 
biggest city with a population of 
over 1,500,000—more than half 
the total population of the State of 
Victoria, of which it is the capital. 
A big city indeed, with suburbs 
spreading for 230 square miles 
round the shores of Port Phillip 
Bay. 

GREEN SPACES 

And a beautiful city, too, with 
broad, tree-lined streets and im¬ 
posing buildings, and, above all, a 
wealth of green and pleasant 
spaces that have earned it the title 
of the Garden City. 

Altogether Melbourne has more 
than 2000 acres of parks, gardens, 
and nature reserves, not least 
among them being the. celebrated 
Botanic Gardens, near the heart 
of the city, 100 acres of lovely 
parkland, where open-air concerts 
can be given to . audiences of 
100,000. - 

, In Fitzroy Gardens is Captain 
Cook’s cottage,. brought from 
Great Ayton in Yorkshire. Now a 
museum, it is a little corner of 
England that will attract all 
visitors from this country. 

Open-air activities of all kinds 
flourish in Melbourne, for the 


climate is mild, the temperature 
averaging 67 degrees Fahrenheit in 
the summer, and 50 degrees in the 
winter. At this time of year (early 
summer in the Southern Hemi¬ 
sphere) the weather is generally 
fine and- mild^ideal, in fact, for 
athletics. 

That is a brief description of the 
fair Australian city of Melbourne 
which now has the distinction of 
staging the first Olympiad ever 
held in the Southern Hemisphere, 
and for the next fifteen days will 
be crowded with sports-loving 
visitors from all parts of the world. 

Needless to say, the great event 
has stirred the Australian people 
deeply, and preparations for it 
have been made on a nation-wide 
scale. No effort has been spared. 

For the main Olympic stadium, 
Melbourne naturally turned to its 
huge cricket ground, one of the 
biggest in the world and the set¬ 
ting of many historic Test strug¬ 
gles. Thronged with 120,000 
spectators, it will be the setting 
for the impressive opening cere- - 
mony, all the athletics events, and 
the closing rounds of the hockey 
and soccer tournaments. 

VILLAGE OF MANY TONGUES 

A few hundred yards away is 
Olympic Park, completely recon¬ 
structed to form Australia’s finest 
sports centre. A wonderful swim- v 
ming pool has been built here, and 
adjoining it are the three big 
arenas where the 'cycling events 
and the early hockey and soccer 
matches will take place. 

Another great enterprise has ■ 
been the building of the new 
Olympic village, with about 850 
new houses and flats. This village 
of many tongues, 74 miles from 
the city, is almost entirely self-con¬ 
tained, and in keeping with Mel¬ 
bourne’s ' reputation as a Garden 
City, it has 10,000 trees and. shrubs 
specially planted for this great 
event. 

Australians are not people to do 
things by halves, and they have 
set the scene for the .world’s 
greatest sports meeting with 
generosity and imagination. 

GREAT INVASION 

And 1 while providing for the 
laurel-seekersj they have not for¬ 
gotten the thousands of spectators. 
Melbourne’s hotels alone could 
not cope with the great invasion 
of sports-lovers, and most of the - 
visitors are being accommodated 
in private homes and guest 
houses. 

Many householders have offered 
to entertain Olympic visitors free 
of charge, a gesture that is in keep¬ 
ing with the great Australian tradi¬ 
tion of hospitality. It is also 
characteristic of the warm friendli¬ 
ness that competitors and visitors 
alike can be sure of meeting every¬ 
where during- their stay at Mel¬ 
bourne on the Yarra. 
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THE CHANCES OF OUR BRITISH ATHLETES 


By Jack Crump, Hon. Manager 
Britain’s Olympic Athletics Tei 


of 
Team 


T he IMPORTANT THING IN THE OLYMPIC GAMES 
1 IS NOT TO WIN, BET TO TAKE PART . THE 
IMPORTANT THING IN LIFE IS NOT THE TRIUMPH, 
BUT THE STRUGGLE . THE ESSENTIAL THING IS 
NOT TO HAVE CONQUERED , BUT TO HAVE FOUGHT 
WELL. 

When the thousands of competitors from all parts of the 
world enter the Melbourne Arena on Thursday they will 
see those memorable words, the motto of the Olympic 
Games, blazoned on the huge scoreboard. I know the 
sight of these words will profoundly impress the Olympic 
competitors, and it is to be hoped that the public generally 
will regard the Games in the same spirit. 

in the first six, an achievement 
which I think will be surpassed 
only by the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., 
and the joint German team. 

In ten of these events, six for 
men and four for women, I con¬ 
sider we possess a fine chance of 
winning ‘s a medal, the reward 
reserved for the first three in each 
event. The winner, may I remind 
you, receives a gold medal (in 
colour, not in actual metal), the 
second a silver medal, and the 
third a bronze medal. 

In the men’s 


Tf winning were all that mattered, 
Britain would have no justifica¬ 
tion in sending 55 men and 
women athletes to Melbourne, 
and certainly it would be quite 
ridiculous for Britain to name 
three competitors for most of the 
Olympic events, as we have done. 

Nor need Britain have gone to 
the trouble and expense of send¬ 
ing teams for most of the other 
games in the Olympic programme, 
for in my view we have little 
hope of providing winners in any 
sport apart from,athletics, hockey, 
cycling, and possibly swimming. 

. This does, - not mean that 
Britain’s competitors. will not do 
their utmost to succeed; and let 
it be remembered that succeed 
they will if they gain a place in- 
the first six in any Olympic event: 
Nor <loes it mean that against the 
most powerful opposition ever 



and Kuts and Pirie are by com¬ 
mon consent a great pair. But 
let us not overlook the claims of 
Frank Sando and Ken Norris; and 
if, as I expect, the two favourites 
really set out to “run each other 
into the ground,” then Frank Sando 
will be in at the finish. We could 
and should get at least two run¬ 
ners in the first six. 

In the steeplechase, Britain once 
again fields a strong trio in John 



Ken Wood 
that in other 


Gordon Pirie 


encountered in these Games, 
Britain is without hopes of gain¬ 
ing an Olympic title. 

In fact, as the team manager 
of our athletes with the advan¬ 
tage of a close personal know¬ 
ledge of them all, I am extremely 
pleased with the form and state of 
fitness which they haAe reached; 
and I am a little more optimistic 
about our chances of success— 
which, as I have already stated, 
means gaining placings in the first 
six—than I was two months ago. 

There are 33 separate athletic 
events in the Games—24 for men 
and nine for women, and in at 
least half of these events we can 
hope to provide ‘a representative 


events, I think 
our chances are 
brightest in the 
1500 metres, 
the 5000 metres, 
t h e 10,000 
metres, the 
steep lechase, 
the 50 kilo¬ 
metres road 
walk, and the 
4 x 400 metres 
relay. We do 
entertain hopes 
events—the 800 metres, and the 
Marathon, for example—we can 
finish in the first three. But it is 
in the six 1 have mentioned that 
Britain has the strongest chances 
of success. 

In the 1500 metres we have Ken 
Wood, who has developed a most 
astonishing finishing sprint, and 
Brian Hewson, who is now polish¬ 
ing Up his speed in Melbourne 
under, his old coach, Franz 
Stampfl. These are twcT whom . 
the rest of the athletic world fedr, 
and for good reason. If Ken 
Wood can get strategically placed 
when the bell sounds for the last 
lap, I question the ability of any 
other runner to match his final 
spurt. 

Now let us consider the 5000 
metres, perhaps the outstanding 
event of the Olympic Games. 
Here Britain has three competitors 
—Chris Chataway, Gordon Pirie, 
and Derek Ibbotson—each with a 
great chance of winning. The 
main opposition is likely to come 
from Laszlo Tabori, of Hungary, 
Soviet Russia’s Vladimir Kuts, 
and, if he is fit, John Landy, of 
Australia. 

Kuts and Pirie will have previ¬ 
ously run in the 10,000 metres, 
and this will not enhance their 
prospects. In any-case, Chataway 
already has a victory over Kuts , 
to encourage him, and three 
British athletes in the first six 
might be our distinction. 

The 10,000 metres is on the first 
day of the athletic programme. 



Derek Ibbotson 


Disley, Eric Shirley, and 
Brasher, We may be in danger 
of underestimating the challenge 
of Poland’s Jerzy Chromik, Nor¬ 
way’s Ernst Larsen, and a fit 
Sandor Rozsynoi, of Hungary. 
Yet I have the feeling that each 
of these will fear John Disley 
more than any other competitor. 

In the road walk, the diminu¬ 
tive North Londoner Don Thomp¬ 
son has all the courage that helps 
to make an Olympic Champion, 
and his wonderful Brighton walk 
record needs to be remembered. 
He will take a lot of beating. 


Britain has always fielded a good 
4 x 400 metres relay team, and 
since Derek Johnson seems to have 
recovered his form a prophecy of 
at least third place to U.S.A. and 
Germany appears reasonable. 

In the women’s events, I am 
relying on the technique and 
exceptional competitive tempera¬ 
ment of Thelma Hopkins to beat 
the Rumanian Iolanda Balas for 
first place in the high jump. She 
could also get a 
third place, 
medal in the 
long-jump. 

I believe 
Britain has the 
best sprinters 
she has ever 
had in June 
Paul, Ann 
P a s h 1 e y, 
Heather Armi- 
tage, Sheila 
Hoskin, and 
A place in the 
finals of each of the individual 
events, and a great combined 
effort in the women’s relay is I 
think certain. And that combined 
effort plus our much-practised 
baton changing should ensure at 
least third place in the relay. A 
good draw might in fact turn the 
scales in our favour, for Germany 
and U.S.S.R. will not outclass us 
in this race, and each has beaten 
the world record. 

All in all, judged on current 
basis, ‘I can encourage you to feel 
happy about our prospects. * 


Chris Chataway 

Chris Jean Scrivens. 


Frank Sando 



Thelma Hopkins, Britain’s outstandin^high-jumper 


John Disley leads Chris Brasher over the water jump 
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John C a r p enter House 
Whitefriars . London . E C 4 
NOVEMBER 24 . 1956 

THE GREAT 
LEADER 

JV/Tr. Eisenhower has been 
given a vote of confi¬ 
dence by the American people. 
In electing him as President 
for a second term, they have, 
by a huge majority, re-affirmed 
their faith in a leader who has 
long served them faithfully. 
They have voted for Dwight 
Eisenhower as a man and not 
as chosen candidate of the 
Republican party. His elec¬ 
tion is a personal triumph. 

Millions of Americans have 
a deep affection for President 
Eisenhower. They look upon 
him as a true father of his 
people; as a man who always 
has their best interests at 
heart. Above all they see him 
as a Man of Destiny, a great 
and victorious soldier dedi¬ 
cated to the cause of peace. 

“ 1 always put everything 1 
have got into what I do,” he 
once said, and it is true that 
President Eisenhower has 
never faltered nor spared him¬ 
self in his efforts for peace. 

That is why the whole world 
respects him, and that is one 
of the reasons why people in 
Britain have been heartened 
by the news that he is to re¬ 
main at the helm in the United 
States. Another reason is that 
he is an old friend—a friend, 
we can be sure, who will 
strengthen still further the 
bonds between the English- 
speaking peoples. 

Truly, the world has need 
of men like President Eisen¬ 
hower. Long may he be 
spared! 1 


LADY OF THE CHEESE 

Tn the Norman town of 
Vimoutiers there is a statue 
of a demure little woman named 
Marie Harel. She was born 
there in 1761, and her monu¬ 
mental fame lies in the fact that 
she is credited with having pro¬ 
duced the first Camembert 
cheese. It is probable that this 
cheese was produced by French 
housewives long before her time, 
but no matter . . . Marie Harel 
represents them all as a provider 
of good fare/ and statues have 
been set up to less worthy folk. 

It is an interesting monument 
and its history makes it all the 
more interesting. The town’s 
first statue of its famous daughter 
was set up in 1927, at the sugges¬ 
tion of a New York doctor who 
was particularly fond of the 
cheese, and unveiled by a former 
President of France. 

There this statue stood until 
the Second World War, when 
American bombers accidentally 
destroyed it. But since the war 
workers in an American cheese 
factory have clubbed together 
and raised funds for a new 
statue. This was unveiled 'only 
a few weeks ago and will stand, 
it is hoped, for all time. 


For the United Nations 

Y~Y God, guide the United 
^ Nations so all countries may 
grow .in understanding and 
friendship and bring world peace 
nearer. Direct the United 
Nations in all its work of educa¬ 
tion and human kindness so that, 
in common help and united 
effort, all' countries may enjoy 
peace and happiness. 

This translation of a Chinese 
prayer is taken from a new book 
called Children s Prayers From 
Other Lands, selected by Dorothy 
Gladys Spicer. It contains WO 
prayers and is published at 6s. 
by The World's Work, at Kings- 
wood, Surrey. 


Think on These Things 

HThe work of the great prophet 

. Elijah was done, and the 
time had come for him to train 
a successor to carry on the task 
he had begun. The choice fell 
upon Elisha. 

Elisha might well have felt his 
task to be almost impossible. 
How could he follow a great 
man like Elijah, and hope to 
succeed? Elijah must have 
known how he was feeling, and 
offered to grant Him a request. 
“Give me a double portion of 
thy spirit,” was the reply, for the 
younger man knew that if only 
he could have something of the 
spirit of the great prophet he 
could hope to triumph. 

Sometimes God has a task for 
us to do which seems hard and 
daunting. But we can be sure 
He will give us the grace and 
power to win through. O. R. C. 



At Wiesbaden; Germany, the 
postman still aimoimces his 
arrival by sounding a cal) on 
the bugle. 



THEY SAY . . . 

CfNCE wars begin in the minds 
~ of men it is in the. minds of 
men that the defences of peace 
must be constructed. 

Mr. Nehru , Prime Minister of India 

Y^ouldn’t we do more to .teach 
- our children greater con¬ 
sideration and respect for old 


The Children's Newspaper ; November24, t9S6 

Next Week’s 
Birthdays 


Here comes the mail 


Thirty Years Ago 

Front the Children's Newspaper , 
November 27, 1926 

\7ery soon, American prophets 
* tell us, there will be no 
gramophone records. 

This does not mean that the 
gramophone has given place to 
wireless. There will be more 
and more gramophones, but no 
records. Instead there will prob¬ 
ably be a ribbon, something like 
a kinematograph film. It may be 
operated by a needle; like the old 
records, or by a beam of light. 


people? * Diana Hardy meat 
in Everybody's Weekly 

Tf people made as much noise 
•*“ when things went right as 
they do when things go wrong, 
what a din there would be. 

Actress Vida Hope 

T doubt the wisdom of those 
who urge us to teach girls 
technology instead of domestic 
science. Women must always 
know how to run a house. 

Headmistress of Stoke Park 
Girls' School, Coventry 

\XT e all have some sort of 
scheme of things ; *we may 
not be aware of it, and we may 
not be able to put it on paper. 
Nevertheless we have one, and 
it shapes our way of life. 

Rev. Gordon Strutt, 
Vicar of Addiscombe, Surrey 


QUIZ CORNER 

| 1. What anniversary is cele- f 
j brated on May 29? 

2. What is the real name of 
the barn owl? 

3. Can you name the instru¬ 
ment used to measure 
the weight or pressure 
of the atmosphere? 

4. In what play did Shake¬ 
speare write, “We are 
such stuff as dreams 
are made on ”? 

5. Who, or what, does the 
tsetse fly attack? 

6. Why are the Scriptures J 
known as The Bible? t 

Answers on page 12 ^ 


A 


Out and About 

missel thrush (rather larger 
Than the song thrush) pipes 
his wild little song perched on 
top of a big bush of ivy that still 
carries its yellow flowers. 

It has just stopped raining on 
this cold and windy day, and 
few other birds are seen or 
heard. The missel thrush almost 
seems to prefer unpleasant 
weather in which to give us a 
welcome song. 

Perhaps he is keeping an eye 
on the holly, knowing that in the 
New Year, when food is getting 
scarce, he will still be able to rely 
on bright red berries. 

He might also have his eye on 
the nearby elm tree which has 
several clusters of mistletoe high 
up. His fondness for those 
sticky white berries accounts for 
the name of missel or mistle 
thrush. C. D. D. 



OUR HOMELAND 


The Vyne, near Basingstoke, Hampshire, which has been 
bequeathed to the National Trust. See article on page 3 

A 


JUST AN IDEA 

As Jane Austen wrote: 
Though it is right to be prepared 
for the worst, there is no occa¬ 
sion to look on it as certain. 


November 25 

Henrietta Maria (1609-1669). 
Queen of Charles I. Lively and 
pleasure-loving daughter of 
Henry IV of 
France. 
When the 
Civil War 
broke out she 
collected 
arms and 
money 
abroad and 
then joined 
Charles, for whom she pawned 
her jewels. After, her youngest 
daughter was born, she escaped 
to France and never saw her 
husband again. 

November 26 

Sir William Armstrong, Baron 
Armstrong of Craigside (1810- 
1900). Inventor. A renowned 
engineer, he founded the famous 
firm of Armstrong-Whitworth. 
His birthplace, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, received many gifts from 
him, including the park that 
bears his name. 

November 27 

Fanny Kemble (1809-1893). 
Actress. Her first appearance 
was as Juliet at Covent Garden, 
then under the management of 
her father, Charles Kemble. She 
was so popular that she drew 
crowds big enough to wipe off 
£13,000 of debt owed by him. 

November 28 

William Hawes (1736-1808). 
A London doctor with a prac¬ 
tice in the Strand, by the 
Thames. Interested in artificial 
respiration, he offered rewards 
for the bodies of persons pulled 
out of the river insensible and 
revived them. He founded the 
Royal Humane Society in 1774. 

November 29 

C. S. Lewis (1898). Professor 
of Medieval and Renaissance 
English at Cambridge. His best- 
known book is The Screwtape 
Letters, a kind of religious 
allegory. He has also written 
children’s books including The 
Lion, The Witch, and the Ward¬ 
robe. 

November 30 

Sir Philip Sidney (1554-1586). 
Elizabethan hero and courtier. 

Saved from 
the Massacre 
of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew by 
sheltering" 
with the Eng¬ 
lish Ambas¬ 
sador, Wals- 
i n g h a m, 
whose 
daughter he 
married. 
Queen Eliza¬ 
beth made him governor of 
Flushing. He was killed at the 
Battle of Zutphen. 

December 1 

Alicia Markova (1910). Bal¬ 
lerina. Danced with Diaghilev’s 
company, the Vic-Wells Com¬ 
pany, and in the U.S.A. Prima 
ballerina at the Festival Ballet, 
1950-1952. 
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The Children's Newsfraptr, November 24, 1956 

RADIO AND TV 


LEARNING TO BE A COALMINER 


John Lane of BBC Children’s 
Hour went 600 feet under¬ 
ground with script-writer David 
Lloyd James for Saturday’s I 
Want To Be . . , programme, 
which deals with careers in coal¬ 
mining. He tells me their call 
was at the Kemball mine, one of 
the National Coal Board’s typical 
training pits near Stoke-on-Trent. 

Taking a tape-recorder through 
the galleries to the coal face, they 
saw machinery manned by trainees 
between the ages of 17 and 25. 
Though the Kemball mine is not 
equipped with all the latest 
apparatus, there was enough, John 
Lane told me, to show the great 
technical skill and training needed 
by miners today. 

He added: “Our broadcast will 
show that any boy who tackles 
mining with grit and intelligence 
has the prospect of a jrb on the 
managerial side.” 



Instructor and trainee make their way to the coalface 



Treasure in the attic 

J have heard of all sorts of 
secret societies, but never the 
Attic Hunters. We can meet them 
in B B C Children’s Hour on Friday, 
in The Lushwood Inheritance.' 

This is a new fortnightly serial 
oy Aubrey Feist, who wrote the 
very popular 
Williken of 
t h e Weald 
series dealing 
with adven¬ 
tures in medi¬ 
eval times. 

His new story, 
which brings 
us forward to 
the mid- 
Victorian era, 

is about a Michael Warre 
” family of three young people who 
hunt for treasure in old attics. 

Their searches take them to an 
old moated grange on the Norfolk 
Broads, where live a. mysterious 
character, called Gabriel Sanctuary 
and his youthful friend, Sir Charles 
Lushwood. 

Gabriel will be played by Carle- 
ton Hobbs and the young Sir 
Charles by Michael Warre, who 
had an important role in the 
Bader film. Reach for the Sky. 
The three attic hunters are Digby 
(Timothy Bateson), Joanna (Beth 
Boyd), and Vicky (Hilda Schroder). 

Potts is back 

Potts is coming back in BBC 
Children’s TV. I have this 
good news from the lips of the 
man himself—in other words, our 
old friend Humphrey Lestocq. 

The Potts in Parovia adventures 
finished on November 10. After 
a break to recuperate, the heroic 
Potts returns on Saturday for The 
Gang Busters. “H. L.” tells me 
the adventures, in three weekly in¬ 
stalments,,-really start at London 
Airport, where Potts and Mike 
(George Tovey) touch down after 
their escapades abroad. 

Unluckily they are met by two 
deputations—a group of gang¬ 
sters and a squad of police. It is 
a case of mistaken identity, the 
gangsters thinking Potts is their 
man, and the police believing 
him to be the criminal they seek.- 


Do visitors drop 
in on you? 

Jf you live in the Midlands or 
in the North of England, and 
have a television set fitted for 
IT V, it’s likely you have more 
visitors in to watch than do viewers 
in London and the South. The 
reason, of course, is that com¬ 
mercial television is expanding in 
the provinces to an even greater 
extent than in the South because 
of the opening of new stations. 

From ABC Television, who 
provide the weekend programmes 
from the new Yorkshire ITV 
transmitter at Emley Moor, 1 have 
been given an estimate that there 
are as many as 48 visitors to every 
100 homes each weekend. 

Mystery of Dartmoor 

Jf you have ever spent a holiday 
on Dartmoor you must have 
wondered about those mysterious 
standing stones and circles jut¬ 
ting up from the heather. Can 
you imagine them as the home of 
prehistoric people? Dr. Glyn 
Daniel will try in Buried Treasure 


in B B C Television on Friday to 
fill our minds’ eyes with pictures 
of the, remote past there. 

On Dartmoor last summer films 
were taken of the stone rows, 
barrows, and huts, and some of 
their mysteries will be unravelled. 

Eventful year 

]\J[ichael Yates, who is in charge 
of scenery design for Asso- 
ciated-Rediffusion, has been sigh¬ 
ing with relief at having got 
through the first year of ITV 
without disaster, in spite of extra¬ 
ordinary difficulties. 

The scenic workshops at Shep¬ 
herds Bush (they happen to be 
almost next door to the B B C T V 
Centre!) are about seven miles 
from A-R’s Wembley Studios, 
where the scenery is used. So a 
fleet of specially-designed pantech¬ 
nicons, each the size of a London 
bus, makes the journey to and 
from Wembley every day. 

The Shepherds Bush scene dock 
is now stocked with enough pieces 
to build a solid wall of scenery 
two miles long and 12 feet high. 


Saturday Night Out on Sunday 


Only something very special 
could cause BBC Television’s 
Saturday Night Out to spill over 
to Sunday. It’s happening next 
weekend, when Children’s T V is 
to have the first-ever Sunday 
Afternoon Out. 

The reason is that the S.N.O. 
unit will be sailing off in the 
Dover lifeboat Southern Africa in 
a North Sea expedition to the 
South Goodwins Lightship. With 
so much valuable TV equipment 
afioat. Producer Peter Webber 
felt it would be a pity not to 
make the most of the opportunity 
for a second broadcast. So young 
viewers get the benefit. 

One of the most interesting 
characters we shall meet in both 
broadcasts is Coxswain John 
Walker, a winner of bronze 
medals for life saving. Coxswain 
Walker, who will skipper the 
Southern Africa on Saturday and 
Sunday, was at sea with his volun¬ 
teers for more than 23 hours in 
the gale two years ago which 
swept the previbus South Good¬ 


wins lightship on to the Good¬ 
wins with the loss of her entire 
crew. The only survivor, a bird¬ 
watcher, was saved by a helicopter 
of the U.S. 
66th Air Res¬ 
cue Squad¬ 
ron, flown by 
Captain Cur¬ 
tis E. Parkins. 

This week¬ 
end television 
will show the 
friendly co- 
operation 
between the 
U.S. Rescue 
Squadron, 
the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution, and 
the Dover Harbour Board. 

Brian Cargiil, assistant to Peter 
Webber, tells me an attempt will 
be made to board the lightship, 
but much will depend on the 
weather. If anything goes wrong 
on the lifeboat, other T V cameras 
in Dover Harbour will take over. 

Ernest Thomson 



:wmm 

Coxswain John Walker 


IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 


Wolsey made Cardinal 


NOVEMBER 18, 1515. LON¬ 
DON—Amid scenes of mag¬ 
nificence and pomp in Westminster 
Abbey today, Thomas Wolsey, 
who became Archbishop of York 
last year, was made cardinal. 

Two months ago- His Holiness 
Pope Leo X created the famous 
young cleric' cardinal, taking the 
unusual course of making the ap¬ 
pointment separately and.not—as 
usual—one in a batch of promo¬ 
tions. 

When the Pope sent the “Red 
Hat ” to England for his new 
cardinal he sent also the additional 
gift of a costly ring. - 

A great* concourse of bishops 
assembled in the Abbey to see the 
cardinal’s hat placed on Wolsey’s 
head. The Rev. John Colet, dean 


of St. Paul’s and founder six years 
ago of the now famous St. Paul's 
School, preached the sermon. 

The new cardinal, who was bom 
at Ipswich and was the son of a 
tradesman, has had a brilliant 
career and a spectacular rise. 

He was 15 when he graduated 
B.A. at Oxford, and it was only 
18 years ago that he was ordained 
priest at Marlborough. In 1500 he 
became Rector of Limington in 
Somerset. 

Since he became chaplain to 
King Henry VH he has risen 
quickly to power and influence in 
national affairs. He is a close 
confidant of the present sovereign. 
King Henry VIII, and accom¬ 
panied him three years ago on his 
victorious campaigns in France. 


Death of Frobisher 


NOVEMBER 22, 1594. PLY¬ 
MOUTH—The famous sailor and 
navigator, Sir Martin Frobisher, 
died here today as the result of a 
wound he suffered at the French 
port of Brest last month. 

During the siege he led a land¬ 
ing-party into Fort Crozon. While 
he was on the scaling ladder he 
was hit by fire from an arquebus, 
but went on to pull down the 
Spanish flag. 

Sir Martin, who was born at 
AUofts near Normantori, was an 
orphan when, about 11 years old, 
he rode to London to sail with 
merchant adventurers, plundering 
Spanish ships. 

In 1576 he attempted to dis¬ 
cover the north-west passage round 
the shores of Canada to China. 


He was attacked by Eskimos but 
managed to seize their leader, by 
pulling him out of the water, and 
held him as hostage for his safety. 

He attempted the voyage again 
the following year, and on that 
occasion was again attacked by 
Eskimos and wounded. 

One of his famous exploits was 
in 1586, when he captained the 
Primrose during Drake’s attack on 
Spanish Cartagena in the West 
Indies. Storming it on a moonless 
night, he looted £28,000 worth of 
Spanish treasure. 

In July 1588 he commanded the 
flagship Triumph against the 
Spanish Armada, and was knighted 
for gallantry on board the Ark 
Royal- by Lord High Admiral 
Howard of Effingham, 


OUR DUMB FRIEND BELLO (19) 
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THE CONQUEST OF 
KANCHENJUNGA 

Climbing a giant of the Himalayas 



Children of the Ambassador 

On arrival at Southampton from the United States, the three 
children of the Ethiopian Ambassador to the Soviet Union 
had to line up for their picture. The hoys .were used to 
publicity but little Tesseme, not quite two, was uncertain 
whether she liked photographers or not. 


On May 25 last year two mem¬ 
bers of the Kanchenjunga Expedi- 
tion, George Band and Joe 
Brown, climbed above the clouds 
into the cold blue sky of Nepal. 
They were already more than 
28,000 feet high, but, breathing 
through oxygdn masks, they made 
their way a further 60 feet up a 
gully of boulders and snow, which 
finished in a sheer wall of dry, 
golden-brown rock. 

Joe Brown wedged his fists into 
a crack and pulled himself round, 
a bulge, hanging above nothing¬ 
ness. Then he turned his head to 
the waiting companion to whom 
he was roped. 

“George, we’re there!” he said. 

Another Himalayan giant had 
been conquered. And from their 
vantage point on the frontier of 
Nepal and Sikkim they could see 
the summit of Everest, like an 
island in a sea of cloud, 80 miles 
away. 

CAREFUL PLANNING 
. The conquest of this mountain, 
third highest in the world, was | 
made last year by a British 
expedition sent out by the Alpine 
Club. The story of its achieve¬ 
ment is now told .by Charles 
Evans, the leader, in his book— 
Kanchenjunga the Untrodden 
Peak (Hodder & Stoughton, 25s.). 

He takes' us stage by stage 
through’ the whole carefully- 
planned operation, from the first 
view of the mountain * outside a 
bungalow at Darjeeling, where the 
party assembled, to a farewell 
glimpse after victory had been 
won. 

There were nine British climbers ’ 
in the party, and a band of picked 
Sherpas. Among their equipment 
was the latest oxygen-breathing 
apparatus, improved according to 


experience on Everest, and walkie- 
talkies. * 

First came a 90-mile trudge 
through rhododendron forests to 
the Yalung Glacier and then the 
long upward journey, by increas¬ 
ingly difficult stages, to the site of 
the base camp where the cam¬ 
paign was to start. 

This journey, and reconnaissance 
. of the lower slopes, accustomed 
them to living in thin 1 air—to 
sleeplessness, painful sunburn, and 
a gradual loss of weight. Base 
camp was at about 18,000 feet and 
the climbers returned to it regu¬ 
larly to recover strength—and 
have a* hot bath. 

GREAT AVALANCHES 
Choice of the site was governed 
by the need to avoid the possible 
paths of the avalanches which, as 
in one storm that Charles Evans 
describes, thundered dow r n ' t^e 
vast slopes of Kanchenjunga every 
half hour, bursting upon the 
glacier in enormous clouds of 
powdered ice and snow. Once a 
whole ice cliff fell. 

Once the route had been chosen 
the plan ,of advance was unvaried. 
First would come the pioneer 
climb of each stage by two men 
to a limited objective. Often they 
would have to cut themselves 
steps in snow-and ice. Then a 
fresh pair would go over the same 
route, traversing it more quickly": 
now that the best way had been 
found. This pair would then go 
on from the first objective to 
pioneer the second. 

Next, supporting parties would 
come with rope ladders for ice 
faces and ' wooden ladders to 
bridge crevasses and flags to mark 
the way. 

The Sherpas would bring up the 

Continued in next column 


stores, gradually building a chain 
of miniature camps with tents, fuel, 
and food. The final assault started 
from Camp. 6 at 26,900 feet. 

It must be added that when Joe 
Brown and George Band, and 
subsequently two others of the 
party, reached the rock table at 
the end of the climb,* they saw a ‘ 
cone of snow twenty feet away 
and a few feet higher. But they 
had promised the Maharaja of 
Sikkim, to whose people Kanchen¬ 
junga is sacred, not to set foot on 
the very summit. 

And they kept that promise. 


SHIP WITHOUT METAL 

The Soviet motor-schooner 
Zarya now cruising in the North 
Atlantic has no iron or steel in her 
construction. Even her pumps, 
compressors, and anchor chains 
are of non-magnetic materials. 

This is because the schooner is 
on research work for the Interna¬ 
tional Geophysical Year, and is 
virtually a floating laboratory. 
She must have no magnetic 
material aboard, for her m'ain 
duty is the measuring of the 
Earth’s magnetic field. 
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BOY WHO SAVED 
A TRAIN 

A serious railway accident was 
averted in Italy not long ago by 
a seven-year-old boy named 
Luciano Buttarini. 

He had been forbidden to go 
near the railway line, but trains 
had a great fascination for him— 
as for boys everywhere. He loved 
to crouch beside the permanent 
way while .expresses thundered 
past. One evening as he walked 
along the railway to watch the 
Switzerland to Milan express, he 
noticed that a length of rail nearly, 
eight inches long had been dam¬ 
aged and was loose. 

Young as he was, he realised 
that the express would be wrecked 
if it were not stopped in time. He 
ran home as fast as his small legs 
could carry him, and was nearly 
dropping with exhaustion by the 
time he got there with his news. 
His father jumped on his motor¬ 
bicycle, and reached the next 
station down the line just in time 
to stop 'the train. 

Luciano’s reward has been per¬ 
mission to watch the trains—from 
a safe distance. 


STAMP NEWS 

J .^ new name on stamps is that 
\ of Ross Dependency, New 
Zealand’s Antarctic possession. 
There are four values in the set, 
one of which has portraits of 
Shackleton and Scott . 

Australia has issued four Olym¬ 
pic stamps. One is reproduced 
on page 4. The others show .Mel¬ 
bourne’s coat-of-arms, the city’s 
main thoroughfare, Collins Street, 
and a view of Melbourne from 
the River Yarra. 

'J’he 750th anniversary of Turkey’s 
Health ‘Centre at Kayseri, 
Anatolia, has just been celebrated 
with a special stamp. 

A new set on sale in Portugal 
marks the centenary of her 
railways. 


ROBBERY UNDER ARMS, by Rolf Boldrewood—a tale of old Australia (12) 



Hoping to escape from Australia, Dick got the Dick and Jim hastily left the inn and rode 
job of driving a “ mob ” of cattle to Queens- away. A little later they met Starlight who 
land. At an inn he met his brother Jim. told them that Warrigal, thirsting for 
Then the landlady entered. She was Kate— revenge on Dick, had managed to put the 
the woman who had betrayed them at Turon ! police on his track by sending an Aborigine 
She recognised them at once, and the other to them with a message. The police were 
men present were amazed when she said these not far behind them now, said Starlight, 
were the Marstons, the notorious bushrangers The three fugitives rode on for the rest of 
for whom a .reward of £1000 was offered. that day and all night, not stopping to rest. 


They must have gone in the wrong direction during Both parties fired at short range. Three of the 
the night, for they heard hoofbeats, and then a policemen were hit, then Dick’s right arm was 
party of police, led by Sir Ferdinand Morrjnger, broken by a bullet, and Jim fell dead from bis 
burst out of the woods ahead. “Our chance, horse. Three policemen fired at Starlight; he 
boys, is to exchange shots and ride for it,” said shot one of them, then slid from his saddle and 
Starlight. “ Keep cool,, don’t waste your’fire, and leaned against Rainbow. There was blood on 
if we can drop a couple of them we may slip them bis shirt. “ Close thing, Morringcr, wasn’t it ? ” 
yet.” Sir Ferdinand rode towards them, shouting, he said calmly. “ You were too quick for ib; 

“ Surrender ! You’re outnumbered.” another day an3 we’d have boon out of reach.” 


Is this the end of the Bushrangers’ career ? See next week’s instalment 
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THE CONWAYS 

Geoffrey Morgan" 


j> DRAMA ON THE RIVER 



Roger Lawton, cabin boy from 
the Mojolak, an Ethianian 
freighter, has discovered a plot to 
kidnap Prince Birana , and is 
falsely accused of mutiny by the 
plotters . Roger now seeks help 
from Skipper Amos and the Con¬ 
ways aboard the Mir eld a because 
search-parties are looking for him. 
It is decided to hide him aboard a 
yacht at Eastfleet , but just as Jane 
and Jerry leave with Roger hidden 
in a sea chest, the first officer of 
the Mojolak approaches with a 
torch. 

6. Are they being followed? 

J ane gave a little gasp and 
almost let go the handle of 
the sea chest when she saw who 
the man was. Jerry whispered to 
her to keep going, and withr a 
cheerful farewell to Amos, he 
urged - her forward along the 
wharf. 

LeGebe flashed his torch over 
them and the luggage they carried 
between them; and Jerry wondered 
for a desperate moment if the 
light would reveal the air holes at 
each end of the chest until he 
realised that Amos and Roger had 
so skilfully camouflaged them that 
it was a thousand to one chance 
of their being discovered even in 
daylight. 

LeGebe muttered something 
about their having a pleasant 
journey, and then he drew away 
and they heard him talking to 
Amos. The Conways walked on, 
past the other uniformed figure 
whose features and rank they 
could not distinguish, and in a few 
minutes they were level with the 
Mojolak. They kept as far away 
from the ship as possible, noting 
the policeman in'the small group 
round the gangway, and then they 
were approaching the end of the 
buildings and the opening of West 
Cut. 

The other car 

As . they turned the corner, 
Jerry glanced back and saw 
LeGebe and his companions mov¬ 
ing towards the group at the gang¬ 
way. Were they giving up the 
search? he wondered. 

“There’s the cab!” whispered 
Jane. 

“What,' already?” murmured 
Jerry, bringing his attention to 
bear on the narrow road ahead of 
them. The rear lamps of a vehicle 
glowed like miniature navigation 
lights in the poorly lit thorough¬ 
fare, blit its dark, streamlined 
shape appeared to suggest some¬ 
thing larger and more elaborate 
than the normal London taxi. 

As they moved closer they could 
see that it was a private car—a 
large black saloon. It was parked 
just off the roadway, in a short 
lay-by which fronted the entrance 
to a warehouse yard. 

“Guess I’m too impatient,” 
whispered Jane, as they walked 
past the car on the opposite side 
of the road. “Made sure it was 
the cab.” She glanced over at the 


car and then at Jerry. . “There’s 
someone behind the wheel,” she 
added in a whisper. 

“Yes, I know,” he replied. 
“Come on, let’s get up to the 
phone kiosk. That’s where I said 
we’d wait.” 


“You all right?” inquired Jerry, 
bending down to the chest on the 
pretence of tying his shoe-lace. 

“Yes, O.K.,” came Roger’s 
cheery but muffled reply. 


“Hold tight, then,” said Jerry. 
Here comes the taxi.” 



They gently pat down their 
burden 


The taxi stopped beside them, 
and when the driver saw their lug¬ 
gage he immediately got out and 
began adjusting the baggage straps 
on the open side of his cab. 

“Careful!” warned Jerry in¬ 
voluntarily, as the driver grasped 
one handle of the chest. “Let me 
help.” 

With . the chest safely secured 
they piled into the cab and the 
driver moved off down the Cut to 
the wharf, where he turned the 
vehicle round, his passengers in 
the rear anxiously gazing across to 
the Mojolak. As the headlights 
swung round, the Conways 
glimpsed three figures in plain 
clothes hurrying towards the Cut, 
and then they were back on the 
roadway again between the tall 
warehouses, and the wharf was 
lost from view. 

In the narrow streets 

Just before the taxi turned into 
the street that intersected West 
Cut, Jane and Jerry peered back 
through the rear window. They 
saw the faint blur of the telephone 
kiosk and the glimmer of the street 
lamps; but all else was in shadow. 

It was not until they were pass¬ 
ing through the narrow streets of 
the City that Jerry suddenly con¬ 
firmed the horrible suspicion he 
had felt for some minutes—that 
they were being followed. He had 
glanced back on several occasions 
and wondered each time about the 
familiar outline of a large * car 
which appeared in the changing 
traffic behind them. 


In the diffused lighting of the 
streets it was impossible to be sure 
that it was the same car on each 
occasion, and so he had^ said 
nothing to Jane; but when they 
reached the comparative quietness 
of the City there was no doubt in 
his mind at all. 


left Tower Bridge, but that it was 
similar to the vehicle they had 
seen parked in West Cut. 

Anxious moments 

Jerry glanced anxiously at Jane. 
She sat on the edge of the seat 
staring through the partition at the 
sea chest, for she could not take 
her mind off poor Roger’s plight. 
She had commented several times 
on his uncomfortable position, and 
wondered if he could have fainted. 
She suddenly looked out of the 
window and then at her cousin. 

“Guess it’s not far now, Jerry, is 
it?” she whispered. 

“No, at the end of this street,” 
he answered quietly; and then, 
almost under his breath, added: 
“But I’m beginning to wish it 
wasn’t.” 

“Why, what’s wrong, Jerry?” 
she shot at him urgently. 

“Take a sly look behind. We’re 
being tailed. That car’s been fol¬ 
lowing us for some time, and I’m 
sure now it was the one in West 
Cut.” He paused; then quickly 
added: “See if you recognise it.” 

Jane edged nervously up to the 
rear window and peeped out. She 
was silent for a long moment. At 
last she turned back to Jerry, her 
face taut and pale. 

“I wouldn’t be sure it’s the same 
car,” she whispered, “but it looks 
like it. But—but how can it be? 
It wasn’t trailing us when we left 
West Cut.” 

Gang or detectives ? 

“We weren’t specially looking to 
see if it wasi It may have started 
as’soon as we’d turned the corner. 
Don't forget the three men we saw 
hurrying for the Cut when we 
turned round on the wharf. Maybe 
LeGebe was suspicious of our lug¬ 
gage after all, and sent three of 
the gang to check up. Or they 
might be detectives.” 

Jane drew in a shuddering 
breath and looked out of the rear 
window again as the taxi turned 
into the station approach. 

“It’s, going straight by,” she 
whispered suddenly with a surge of 
relief. 

Jerry leaned back instantly and 
looked out. He was just in time to 
glimpse the full length of the car 
before it disappeared from view. 

“I still think it's the same car,” 
he told Jane tremulously. 

“Why don’t they follow us to 
the main entrance, then?” 

“Perhaps they’re hoping we 

Continued on page 11 


They reached the empty booth 
and gently put their burden down 
as the taxi turned into the Cut 
from the busier street ahead of 
them. 


As they flashed under the lamp 
standards he recognised that if 
was not only the same car that had 
been on their tail since they had 


Even 
have a 



All children love to build models 
and a Bayko set provides the ideal 
parts for them. Any type of 
building can be modelled, taken to 
pieces and the parts used again for 
another model. 


No. OX Converting Set 77- 
No. tX Converting Set 10 6 
No. 2X ConvertingSet 217- 
No. 3X Converting Set 47/— 




OBTAINABLE FROM LEADING 
STORES AND TOY SPECIALISTS 

Manufactured by PLIMPTON ENGINEERING CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL 1. 


5 f m DEPOSIT & PAY OFF ANY ITEM 

Inspection Invited at our Showrooms 

REAL 
RADIO 

DE LUXE 
CRYSTAL SET 
Without 
’phones^U " 

Inc. ’phones 307- 

REAL RADIO RECErTIOX—XOT A TOY I 
Earphones essential. Ideal for Bedrooms, 

Invalids, Private listening. Radio-minded 
boys. etc. NO ELECTRICITY, NO 
BATTERIES. Works anywhere. Bakelite 
case — unbreakable. Perfect Present, 

Radio’s finest value. 4* X 2* x 4". 

Plus 1/9 post and packing. C.O.D. extra. 




MINI TYPEWRITER 


Post 
1/9 or 
C.O.D. i 
ext. 

Simple to use. 

Prints largo 
clear capital 
letters, and figs. 

Accurate spacing. 

Automatic Carriago movements and spaces. 

SAXOPHONE 

MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 
“Replica” 
FREE 

T.bv.fxl SONd CHART 
16 in. long in 
dazzling gold lustre finish—com¬ 
plete with neck sling- 
music holder and numbered 
song chart that any¬ 
body can play from. 
In carrying case carton. 
Eudless combination of tunes 
from 8-note scale. 

No knowledge of 
music needed. 8 
black moving keys. 

Looks like a real 
orchestral instrument. 


Send 4d. for 
coloured cata¬ 
logue. Join our 
Xmas Club. 

SPACE CONTlfoL PANEL 

LIGHTS, 
CONTROLS, 
alarm: bell or 

Gun Rattle. 

BUZZERS- 
MORSE & CODE. 

2 AERIALS—1 acnal 
turns and gives out 
sonic booms. 

Panel 
Only 

plus 3/- P. it boa:. 

C.O.D. extra. 
Battery 1/3 ex. 
Fascinating Play 
for 2 or more. In Wood. Wired for Badio. 
Overall 151" wide, 8&* deep. 22" high. With 
instructions and Space Game. 



33'9 


SPACE RADIO 

Crystal Set and ’phones. Not a Toy. 
No Elec. No batts. needed. 30/- extra. 



2TB 


Qealjfticrosc®p& 

plU3 l',9 post or 
C.O.D. extra. 

★ For all students 
and school work, 

★ Enlarges up to 50 
times. ★ Rack and 

pinioii focusing. ★Com¬ 
plete with slides— 
specimen box. 
★ Forceps and 
™ full instructs. 
8i" X 3" X 2y. 



Mystify Everyone? 

CONJURING SETS 


8'11 


plus V,9 post or 
C.O.D. ext. 


MONTROSE 
PRODUCTS 

(Dept. C.N.P. 53), M 

623/7 HOLLOWAY RD., m 
LONDON, N.I9. 

ARChway 442617/8. , 

Nr. Archway Tube. 


UKELELE play at?a be 



Contains an assortment of • 

12 Trie ks — Complete 
instructions. SUITABLE 
FOR ALL AGES, 

LARGER SIZES, many A' 
more tricks, 15/e &, is/6. 
Post 1/6 or C.O.D. ext. 



for Camps, 


F plus Sf. post pkg.p DEC 
C.O.D. I/- extra. TiilC 


popular 
everywhere. 
Parties, Holidays. 

SELF 
TUTOR 

that teaches you to play la 5 hour. Xo 
musical knowledge required. Not a Toy 
—Real Musical Instrument. For all 
ages. Pull size as used by professionals. 
Strong styrene material.' Xylou strings. 
Mellow tone. Lovely to look at. 
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DOLLS WIGS 
FOR XMAS 

MAKE YOUR DOLLY LOOK 
LIKE NEW WITH A 

CURL-UP DOLLS 

\kf I Cl LUSTROUS DOLLS HAIR WHICH 
YY IVJ WILL PLAIT , BRUSH , COMB 
AND CURL AGAIN IN YOUR 
OWN STYLE 

COLOURS-BLONDE • FAIR • DARK 


WIG fRICES 

12" 5/6 |6* 6/6 For size measure 

I ah t V iq* 7 /. circumference 

14 O/- lo //■ round head just 


Send today — 

- immediate despatch 

CURL-UP DOLLS 
PERM CO. 

(CN) 7 CharlevilleRd., London, W.I4 


NEWS FROM THE ZOO 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

ENTRANCE 

Postal Tuition can help your child to pass 
this examination 

Let your child join our long list of successes. 
ENROL NOW! DON’T DELAY! We are the 
oldest established experts in this form of education. 

Courses to suit alt ages from years . * 

Write to the Registrar for full particulars and free Diagnostic 
Test, stating age of child and approximate date of examination. 

HOME “PREP” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Principal: C. J, F. Bennett m.a. (Cantab.) m.r.s.t. 
(Dept. C.N. 39), College House, Howard Place, Sheitoa, 


, Stokoon-Trent — 



This Brochure 

FREE 


FREE! 12 Q.E. WEST INDIES 

WITH QUALITY 
APPROVALS 

Send 2Sd. for our Postage 
[Abroad 6d. extra) 

OR PRICE i/3 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Monthly selections our speciality. 
Adult collectors catered for. IF you 
wish you may join “THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB.” Sub. 1/-, Approvals 
sent monthly. (Postal Sec . Est. 1897). 

WRIGHT’S STAMP iHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 85), Canterbury, Kent. 



FREE 


STAMP COLLECTORS’ 
OUTFIT INCLUDING 

♦A Surprise 
Packet of Stamps. 
♦Set of large 
Airmails. 

* A book all about 
stamp collecting. 

* Stamp Identifier. 
♦Perforation 
G-auge. 

* Watermark 
Detector. 

♦Transparent 
Envelopes. 

All these are abso¬ 
lutely free. Just ask 
to see our fampus 
discount pictorial 
Approfal3 and send 
2hd. for postage. (If 
y6u would like a stamp 
album as well; send 
7§d. extra.) 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 
(B52). BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 



STAMP PACKETS of QUALITY 

(All Different) 


50 Argentine 
200 Austria 
500 do 
25 Bohemia 
100 Bulgaria 
50 Cauada 
25 Ceylon 
25 Cuba 
50 Czech. 

100 Germany 
10 Gold Coast 1/- 
50 Greece 1/6 


1/3 

3/6 

15/- 

1/- 

3/- 

1/4 

1/8 

1/3 

1 /- 

1 /- 


25 Guatemala 1/9 
10 Hong Kong 1/3 


10 Iceland 
25 Jamaica 
25 Malaya 
25 Malta 
25 Monaco 
25 Paraguay 
50 Poland 
50 Russia 
25 Saar 


1/3 

2/6 

1/6 

2/6 

1/6 

1/9 

1/6 

1/9 

1/9 


50 Switzerland 1/3 


WHOLE WORLD: 100, 1/3; 200. 1/9; 500, 
6/-; 1,000. 12/6; 5,000. £6. POSTAGE 
2id. extra. Full List Packets and Sets on 
request. GIBBONS' SIMPLIFIED WHOLE 
WORLD CATALOGUE 1957. 1,671 Pages, 

13,269 Illustrations, listing 92,468 stamps, 
wonderful value, 22/6 postage included. 

J. A. L. FRANKS* 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 


44 stamps FREE! 

SUPER SPORTS PACKET 

it Including special OLYMPIC GAMES issues. 
In all 44 deferent World Wide stamps. Just 
send 2^d. for postage and ask to see a special 
Sterling Discount Approval Selection which 
includes sofne of the very latest Olympic 
sfetl—just issued. * 

Write today to ; 

Sterling Stamp Service 

(Dept. CN 22), Lancing, Sussex 




FREE 

This beautifully coloured set of animals— 
squirrels, monkeys and antelopes—will be 
given free to all requesting our Approvals. 
Send 2Jd. stamp. 

AVILA STAMP CO. (Dept. D), 

101 Rydens Rd., Walton-on-Thames, Surrey 


GEY THE GORILLA IS 

AN OLD TENANT 
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Ideal Xmas Gifts for Boys and Girls! 

Years of endless Fun 
SENT FOR 5/- 
SUPER M1N1CINE 

The famous movie and 
still projector in one 
with 6 films aad trans¬ 
former. 300 exciting 
colour films. Cash 
105/- or 5/- deposit 
and 18 fortnight U' 
payments of 6/i 
Post 2/6. 


'J'his month has seen a big 

occasion at the London Zoo’s 
monkey house: the ninth anni¬ 
versary of Guy the gorilla’s 
arrival in the Gardens. Although 
not a record for a gorilla in cap¬ 
tivity, it is a creditable achieve¬ 
ment to have kept him so long. 
He is quite an old tenant now. 

“Guy came to us from the Paris 
Zoo,” an official told me. “He 
was quite a little mite, aged about 
2j and weighing only 25 lb. Today 
he is the heaviest animal in the 
house, being just short of 23 
stone.” 

Guy has had remarkably few 
illnesses. His present good state 
of health is thought to be due 
largely to the special “three-room 
flat ” which was designed for him 
by the Zoo architects’ department, 
and to the personal care bestowed 
upon him by Headkeeper Laurie 
Smith. 

HIS POOR MEMORY 

Until a year or two ago Mr. 
Smith often went into Guy’s cage 
to romp with him. Today, he con¬ 
tents himself with fondling the 
gorilla through the bars—a wise 
precaution, for though' always well- 
disposed towards his keeper, Guy 
could be a very dangerous animal, 
even in play/ 

At one time officials hoped to 
be able to secure a mate for Guy, 
but the plans fell through, and now 
it is thought he -is too old to 
tolerate a companion. 

Incidentally, there is one weak 
thing about Britain’s only mature 
gorilla—his memory. When Guy 
first came to Regent’s Park from 
across the Channel, he responded 
more readily to the French lan¬ 
guage than to English. Today, 
anyone giving him orders in French 
is met with a blank look. 

OILING AN ELEPHANT 

Another Zoo heavyweight who 
is in the news just now is Rusty, 
the senior riding elephant, who is 
sorely puzzling visitors by her 
apparent change of colour. Her 
hide, normally slate-grey, has gone 
almost black. But there is a very 
good reason for this. Rusty has 
just had her body thoroughly 
rubbed with pig-oil, a dressing 
necessary to “protect her hide 
against the cold of an English 
winter. 

Oiling an elephant is certainly 
no light task. It took Rusty’s 
keeper, Mr. “Buck” Jones, several 
hours to complete the job, and he 
used a whole gallon of oil. Rusty 
is the first of the Zoo elephants to 
receive this protective treatment. 
The others will also be treated be¬ 
fore winter really sets in. 

Just “down from the ’Varsity” 
are three of the London Zoo’s 
reptiles. They are. a five-foot 
Australian lace monitor, a three- 
foot Nile crocodile, and a five-foot 
Indian python. “These reptiles 
have been up at Cambridge for the 
past two years,” said Mr. R. Lan- 
worn, overseer of the reptile sec¬ 


tion. “There on loan, they have 
been returned to us because all 
three have outgrown their quarters. 

“While at Cambridge, the three 
reptiles were kept in the Zoology 
Department and were examined 
by undergraduates reading biology 
and anatomy. None of them has 
ever been the subject of research 
work, or subjected to any physical 
tests. As a result of frequent 


Micky Moose 



A three-year-old moose, named 
Micky, has recently arrived at 
Whipsnade from the Quebec Zoo. 
lie is believed to be the only 
moose in Europe just now. 


handling, the monitor and the 
python have become very tame. 
But the same cannot be said of 
the crocodile. 

“The Zoology Department at 
Cambridge asked for the loan of 
some more of our reptiles to re¬ 
place those returned,” Mr. Lan- 
worn added. “So we have made 
a start by . sending them a baby 
Mississippi alligator and a young 
African python.” 

One way for an enterprising 
youngster to get a free look round 
the Zoo is to present the menagerie 
with some particularly-wanted ex¬ 
hibit. A case in^ point occurred 
only the other day. A youth 
arrived at the main offices saying 
lie had brought with him, for the 
collection, a West Indian long- 
homed grasshopper. The insect, 
he told officials, had been given to 
him by his father, who was a 
worker in a fruit market, where the 
grasshopper had been caught as a 
“ stowaway ” among fruit. 

Officials were so delighted with 
the insect, which was an exception¬ 
ally large one of its kind, that they 
told the youthful donor to “have 
a look around the Gardens.” 

Craven Hill 


THE WHOLE BAND WENT 
TO HOSPITAL 

The silver band of Auchterder- 
ran Junior Secondary School, 
Fifeshire, recently made a special 
journey of about 30 miles to 
Bridge of Earn Hospital, Perth¬ 
shire. They went there to play to 
Peter Forsyth, a member of the 
band, who has been a patient in 
the hospital for. several weeks. 




MASTER BUILDER 

Build houses, castles, 
bridges, ships, aero¬ 
planes, etc. Extra 
large polythene bricks. 

Most ingenious aud 
versatile. Ca sh 29 / - 
or 5/- deposit and S 
monthly payments of 
3/4. Post 2/-. 

HOPE LABORATORIES LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.5). 151 Drury Lane, Oldham, Lmcs. 


C ACT IsuCCU^ 


io^ii„ p.ams tui >uuiifc people. 

3 for 3/-i 6, 5/6; 12. 10/*; * 

25, 20/-. Pots 3d. each. - 
Soil 2d. per plant extra. 

JOIN OUR CACTUS CLUB. 
Plants at reduced prices to 
Members. 

UNDERBANK HAIL NURSERIES (CN) 

Spec/ u " il Growers Hebden Bridge, Yorks. Tel.82 



100 STAMPS OF 
THE WORLD—FREE 

This fine packet of stamps (all different) is 
offered Free to readers who send 2id. postage 
(overseas 3id.) and ask to see our Discount 
Approvals. (Price without Approvals — Im¬ 
post free.) 

WOOLCOCK, 

Cape Road, Sekton, Workington, England 


Once again I am offering this 

WONDERFUL FREE GIFT 

ROYAL HISTORICAL 
COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 

Silver Jubilee, Coronations, Royal 
Visit and Silver Wedding. 

This packet containing the above stamps is 
offered FREE to applicants for my Bargain 
Approvals and enclosing 2$d. for postage. 
S.W.SALM0N(C20),I19 Beech croft Rd.,Ipswich 


-SPLENDID FREE GIFT- 

SPORT, RAILWAY & AIRCRAFT 
Stamps with 25 BRIT. COLONIALS 

Sent to . all requesting our - discount 
Approvals, which include many attractive 
and interesting pictorials. Foreign 
and^Brit. Cols. Don’t miss this grand 
offer. Write today enclosing 21d. postage. 

E. & H. JONES (N), 

42a Charles Road, Hoylake, Cheshire 


FLOWER mm—FREE! 

Free with my Approvals this month—50 
different stamps including 6 BULGARIA 
FLOWER STAMPS. These are Free and 
Post Free, but you must ask for Approvals. 
Special terms for School Stamp Clubs —will 
teachers in charge kindly write for details. 

W. J. CHARLETON, 

13 BEECH WOOD RD., CATERHAM, SURREY 

FREE STAMPS—YOUR CHOICE 

ALL GENUINE COLLECTORS REQUEST¬ 
ING A SELECTION OF MODERN 
COLONIAL APPROVALS, MAY CHOOSE 
ONE SHILLINGS WORTH OF STAMPS, 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. SEND A POST¬ 
CARD TODAY. 

T. F. WILLIAMS 

H NEWLANDS ROAD, WELF0R0, RUGBY. 


CHRISTMAS PACKETS 

. —MAKING IDEAL GIFTS 

X165. Father Christmas packet of 
101 stamps—1/4 (plus 3d. postage). 

X3 04. Christmas Stocking packet of 
202 stamps—2/6 (plus 3d. postage). 
Latest price list of bargains free with each 
order or on request. 

E. J. FARMER, 

80 Ferrymead Avenue, GREEIVFORD, Middx. 


FREE 


A supqrb selection of 25 Assorted 
Stamps including : Latest issues, Q.E.II, 
Sports, Animals and Giant Pictorials, 
offered absolutely free to all genuine 
applicants for my quality Approvals. 
Please enclose 2ld. stamp for postage. 
G. PARKIN (A), 

2 Westbourne Grove, Lincoln 


F 3 TRIANGLES F 

ft 2 HUGE PARAGUAY R 

_ MANY OTHER STAMPS _ 

E PERF. GAUGE and E 
E WATERMARK DET. E 

Ask for Approvals enclosing 2£d. stamp. 

J. E. & M. A. POWELL (Dept. CN) 
89 Craigdale Road, Hornchurch, Essex 


T^filEN replying to stamp 
advertisements please 
tell your parents. 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


]Y£urray Rose, Australia’s 17- 
year-old swimming star, left 
England in 1939 when his parents 
emigrated. He was not a very 
itrong child, but his parents built 
aim up on a strict vegetarian diet. 
His principal drinks are carrot 
juice and goat’s milk, and during 
the Games he will continue to eat 
the special loaves, prepared by his 
mother, of sunflower seeds, halva, 
sesame, millet, and unpolished rice. 

new kind of winter sport is 
being pioneered by the Nor¬ 
wegian Touring Club of Oslo. This 
is ski-touring with - dog-sleighs. 
Groups of ten to 15 ski-ers, 
together with a, trained leader, ski 
from chalet to chalet in Nord- 
marken, the wooded hilly country 
behind Oslo. 

Heavyweights 

J£en Potter is a keen boxer, but 
although he is only 15 he 
weighs 13 stone, and finding op¬ 
ponents is difficult. Sixteen-year- 
old Phillip Clarke of Hampstead is 
in the same boat, being much too 
heavy for boys of a similar age. 
So they were delighted when their 
plight was made known and they 
were able to meet in the ring the 
other day. A return match was 
promptly arranged, • 

Ken Potter, incidentally, is the 
half-brother of Don Cockell, 
former British heavyweight cham¬ 
pion; and Phillip Clarke is a cousin 
of Joe Erskine, present British 
champion. 


OLYMPIC 

Qne of the most spectacular of 
the Games decorations is the 
huge aluminium torch, 65 feet 
high, suspended above a Mel¬ 
bourne street. Each day the flame 
will be of a different colour, and 
at night the torch will be floodlit. 

JJritish athletes in Melbourne 
will renew acquaintance with 
at least one old friend, for 
McDonald Bailey, who dominated 
British sprinting in the early post¬ 
war years, is the manager of the 
British Guiana team. 

\ young Australian-born Greek 
was the first runner in the 
relay carrying the Olympic Torch 
to Melbourne from Cairns, whence 
it had been carried from'Athens by 
plane. At the end of his mile 
"leg” he handed the torch to the 
second runner, an Aborigine. • 

r | 1 HE competition for an Olympic 
Overture has been won by. Mr. 
Kenneth Douglas of Brighton, 
Victoria. The Overture will be per¬ 
formed during the Olympic Games 
Arts Festival on December 2. 

^\£any of the athletes now in the 
Olympic Village at Mel¬ 
bourne are beginning to suffer 
aches and pains—in their hands. 

Schoolchildren block the en¬ 
trances to the village each night 
after school in search of auto¬ 
graphs. The Jamaican runner 
Richard Estick signed his name 
250 times on his way to the train¬ 
ing tracks the other evening. 


Change of game 



Graham Shaw, English soccer 
international and star of Sheffield 
United, is now a P.T. instructor 
in the Army. To keep fit he has 
taken up basketball, and plays for 
the Royal Signals team at 
Catterick, Yorkshire.. 

In the family 

JPor 17 years Jack Hodgson was 
a prominent full-back with the 
Grimsby Town Football Club, and 
although he has left Lincolnshire 
to act as trainer to Doncaster 
Rovers, his-son Brian is carrying 
on the family reputation with 
Grimsby. An apprentice brass 
turner, Brian has already scored 
his first goals for Grimsby Town 
as a centre-forward. His grand¬ 
father and an uncle also played 
for the club some years ago. 


CORNER 

'JTie yacht Bluebottle, owned by 
the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh, will compete in the 
Olympics. It will be sailed by 
Lieut.-Commander Graham Mann, 
of the Royal Navy. 

Britain will be represented in all 
Olympic sports except basket¬ 
ball. 


CHASE THE 

Continued from page 9 

haven’t spotted them. They’ll go 
in the other way and probably 
watch the platforms from the foot¬ 
bridge. So we’d better work fast 
| 'and separately.” 

[ “Listen, Jane, the train goes 
j from platform nine—I found 
! out when I phoned. That 
| means the guard’s van and the 
I last carriage or two will be out- 
! side the barrier. We can get in 
!. there. We’ll all need tickets. 

; Here’s some money. You get them 
j —two singles and a return for me 
! —and I’ll get a porter to help me 
j on the train with—Roger. You 
follow and get into a compart¬ 
ment near the guard’s van. O.K.?” 

The plan appeared to go off 
without a hitch, and five minutes 
before the train’s departure Jerry 
stood by the sea chest in the 
guard’s van, having seen Jane enter 
a compartment in the next carriage. 
He had told her to sit down and 
wait for Roger and himself, and 
now he waited impatiently for the 
porter to leave the van sp that he 


gTANLEY Matthews has been pre- 
. sented with a hand-carved 
stool, symbol of chieftainship in 
Africa. The stool was awarded 
to him by Accra Hearts of Oak, 
the oldest football club in the 
Gold Coast. Stanley Matthews has 
made several close-season visits to 
this part of Africa to coach the 
native players. At the end of this 
season he is to visit Johannesburg 
and hopes to he able to get to the 
Gold Coast again. 

Tennis by night 

^he covered court lawn tennis 
tournament which has just 
been held at Torquay is one of 
the season’s most popular events. 
It is so popular, in fact, that it 
can only be finished in time if the 
competitors play through'to the 
early hours of the morning! 

Jn 1954 Leslie Ingman won the 
national cycling hill-climb 
championship. In 1955, however, 
he fractured his hip in a riding 
accident, and it seemed that his 
career might be ended. But not 
long ago, after fighting back to fit¬ 
ness, he regained the hill-climb 
title in a new record time. 

jyjiKE Rawson has been chosen 
by his club, Birchfield Har¬ 
riers, to receive the Leah Wright 
Memorial Trophy as their best 
athlete of the year. Chosen to re¬ 
present Britain at Melbourne, he 
won all the important half-mile 
j championships during the sum¬ 
mer, including the A.A.A. title. 

Following their match against 
Rhodesia at Bulawayo, the 
M.C.C. travel to Salisbury for a 
second match with the Rhodesians. 
On the previous tour, in 1948-49, 
rain caused both games to be 
drawn, even though in the Salis¬ 
bury fixture Rhodesia were dis¬ 
missed for 61, thanks to Alec 
Bedser, who took six wickets for 
17 runs in 13 overs. 


CONWAYS 

could bring that moment nearer. 

As soon as the man had gone, 
Jerry pulled the chest behind a 
large crate and unfastened the 
catches. 

“You all right, Roger?” he 
asked in a hushed voice. 

There was a grunt from Roger, 
and then Jerry had the top open 
and was helping the * cramped 
! figure out. Roger straighted up, 
! rubbing his limbs and taking deep 
draughts of air. 

“Gosh!” he muttered. “I 
couldn’t have stuck it much 
longer! It’s the worst trip I’ve ever 
j made.” He glanced furtively 
around the van and out towards 
the platform. “Thank Jupiter 
we’re,on the train! Where’s- 

He broke off abruptly and 
pulled Jerry down. 

“What’s up?” exclaimed Jerry 
in alarm-. 

“Look over there—near the 
bookstall!” Roger whispered 
-through his teeth. “It’s Hassan— 
the passenger, from the Mojolak!” 

To be continued 


I 1 



Solly thati what I call 
a big bubble/ 


ttyjptani 


'$ 0 ^ Reg<i ' 

the extra big BUBBLE GUM 


BIG SIZE Id 


Note to Parents —BUBBLY contains 
healthful, energizing glucose and sugar 
and is packed in hygienic conditions 
in our own factory. 



.Anglo-American Chewing Gunt Ltd 



CAST ATTRACTIVE MODELS 
FROM FLEXIBLE RUBBER 
MOULDS 

You can make as many models as you like 
from one Sculptorcraft mould . . . Easy to 
do, delightful to paint, just pour in the 
Aliquid moulding powder and peel off the 
rubber mould. Then paint your model 
with the paints and brushes supplied. 

There are over 200 other separate moulds 
available and Sculptorcraft moulding pow¬ 
der and varnish can be obtained from your 
local toy shop. 


Send for full details 
to 



SEAMER PRODUCTS (Sculptorcraft) LTD. 
23-27 Eastbourne Street, HULL. 
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CLOCKWORK 

fpHE new puppy was trying to Jn 
catch his own tail. 

“Jolly little chap; what kind of 
dog is he?” asked a neighbour. 

“I don’t know, but some day 
he’ll make a good watchdog.” 

“Ah! And now he’s winding 
himself up, eh?” 



MARMOSET MINUET 
Never let 

A marmoset 
Attempt to dance 
A minuet. 

I’m certain sure. 

When on the floor, 

His dancing is 
Extremely poor! 

SPOT THE 

POCHARD as he dives beneath the 
water in search of food. He is 
among the commonest o£ our div¬ 
ing ducks. A handsome chap, his 
head and the 
upper part of 
his neck are 
chestnut, while 
the lower part 
and breast are black. ’ Apart; from 
dark tail coverts, the rest of his 
plumage is lavender-grey. 

At one time he was best known 
as a winter visitor, but now. he is 
an all-th'e-year-roiind resident. 

Sometimes before diving ; the 
bird springs into the air irf a grace-, 
ful curve. Under water, he swims, 
very swiftly, and when near the 
surface a ripple will mark his 
course. 1 

His food includes water-weeds 
pulled from the bottom, molluscs, 
and other under-water creatures. 

PARTY GAME 

Jt is surprising vvh^t fun you can 
have when twp or three 
players secretly choose a proverb 
and act it without speaking; the 
others must guess the proverb. It 
sounds- hard, but it can be real fun. 


OTHER WORLDS 

the evening Mars is in the 
south. In the morning Venus 
and Jupiter are 
in the south. 
The picture 
shows the 
Moon as it will 
appear at 
approximately 
half-past nine 
of Thursday,- 


JACKO HAS SOME NOISY GUESTS 



on the evening 
November 22. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
J have a little brother. 

He’s Daddy’s youngest son, 
Today I love him specially, 

For he’s exactly one. 

I’ve saved up all my pennies 
For weeks and weeks and weeks, 
And now l’n) going shopping 
For a rubber pig that squeaks. 

So when he wakes up laughing 
And comes down for his tea, 
He’ll clap his hands and chuckle 
At the rubber pig from me. 

BEDTIME TALE 



Adolphus had been kept awake for a whole hour by weird noises from the 
bedroom Jacko shared with Baby. Just what they were up to he did not 
know, but there were terrible grunts, and croaks, and whistles. Finally 
Adolphus stormed into their foom and there in the bed saw four of Jacko’s 
friends from the zoo whom he had invited home for the night. Adolphus* 
was so surprised that he went back to bed without a word. 


NOT PAINFUL 

Johnny came home from school 
with a bulge in his cheek. 

- “Bad tooth?” cried Mother. 
“No, Mum—bullseye.” 


SWING TIME FOR BILLY 

‘ y° u t0 see my new /“Time for lunch, darling,” she 


swing,” said Jean. 

Billy and Paul looked at each 
other." 

- “Rather,” they said together. 

They all went into Jean’s back 
garden and admired the new swing. 
It certainly was'a fine one, the two 
strong ropes being fastened to a 
big branch at least 20 feet up the 
trunk of the oak tree. 

There was a great deal of argu¬ 
ment about who should have first 
go, but Paul won and jumped on. 
Then he heard his mummy calling. 

“Oh dear,” he muttered, “I 
must go and have lunch,” 

Billy had only just got on the 
swing when Jean’s mother ap¬ 
peared at the door. 


called to Jean. “ You needn’t go, 
Billy. You can stay and have a 
few more swings. But I shouldn't 
have too many^you might get 
sick.” 

“No fear of that,” laughed Billy. 
“I’d never get sick on this little 
swing/ and he began sailing back¬ 
ward and forward, higher and 
higher. 

But soon he heard his mother 
calling, and he slowed down and 
got off the swing. 

“Hurry up, son,” said Mummy, 
as he appeared at the front door. 
“Your meal is getting cold.” 

“Mummy,” said Billy, “1 don’t 
think I want any lunch. I feel a 
bit sick!” 


RIDDLE-ME-IfEB 

JJy first is in box, but not in 
crate; 

My second’s in early, and also in 
late. 1 

My third is in ask, but not in tellf 

My fourth is in chime, but not in 
bell. 

My fifth is in black, but not in 
white;- ■ 

My sixth is in nibble, and also in 
bite. 

My seventh’s in linger, and also in 
vvait; 

My eighth is in door, but not in 
gate. 

My last is in glade, and also in 
dell— 

My whole is a bird that we know 
very well! 

WHAT ARE THEIR OCCUPATIONS? 

5|even common surnames which are also occupations are pictured below. 


Can you decipher them? 


NEW HEADS 

J am a title of honour. Behead 
Me, and I am the season of 
darkness. 

Change my head, and l am the 
companion 

Of day. Change my head again, 
and 

1 am the' most precious of the 
senses. 

MISSING COLOURS 
pUT a colour to each of the fol¬ 
lowing to make a well-known 
place: . 

GRETNA -. 


LITERARY TANGLE 
Below are the titles of three 
books, a character from each book, 
and the names of the authors. Can 
you group each title , character, 
and author correctly? 

Westward Ho! A Tale of Two 
Cities. Kidnapped. 

Sydney Carton. Alan Breck. 
Amyas Leigh. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. Charles 
Kingsley. Charles Dickens. 

THREE MISSING WORDS 
In the paragraph below three 
words are missing. They contain 
the same, letters, but in a different 
order. Can you guess what they 

are? 

J'he headmaster rose to present 

the prizes, looking very- 

and impressive in his -. 

When he had finished his speech, 
Jones said to Smith: “He may be 
serious, but he never - us,” 

WHAT AM I? 

J’m alive, but 1 don’t talk; 

I’m alive, but 1 don’t walk. 

But without me, it’s been said, 

You would have unleavened 
bread. 

The answers to these puzzles 
are given in column 5 
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- FREE STATE. 

- CAR. 

- STONE PARK. 
COAST. 



GRAND TALK 
Said grandmama 
To grandpapa, 

A-dozing in his chair: v- - 
“ When you I see. 

How glad I’d be 

To slee^ as you do there!” 

-Said grandpapa 
To grandmama: 

“A foolish wish you make! 
When you : I see, 

How glad I’d be 

If I could keep awake! ” 


The Children's Newspaper, November 24, 1956 

~ BRAND-NEW 

“ John has a brand-new bicycle,” 
you might remark. Why 
“brand- new ”? 

As far as the expression is con¬ 
cerned, the word “brand” is 
Anglo-Saxon, which meant torch 
or fire. Thus brand-new meant 
fire-new,‘ such as metal taken from 
a smith’s fire and shaped while hot. 

QUIZ CORNER ANSWERS 

1. Oak Apple Day. This is the birthday of 
Charles II, and also the anniversary of hi* 
Restoration in 1660. The oak-apple 
commemorates his hiding in an oak tree 
after the Battle of Worcester. 

2. Common white owl, often found in barns. 

3. Barometer. 

4. In The Tempest (Act IV, Scene I). But, 
following the practice of his day, Shake¬ 
speare wrote made on not made of. 

5. Cattle and also human beings whom it 
infects with sleeping-sickness,. 

6. From a Greek Word, biblia,. meaning 
“ books,” an,dt expressing tl^p idea that thr 
Scriptures consisted (as they do) of a number 
of independent records. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Riddle-me-ree t Blackbird 
New heads i Knight, night, light, sight 
Missing colours * Green, Orange, Red, Yellow, 
' Gold 

Literary tangle * Westward Ho 1 Amyas Leigh, 
Charles .Kingsley; A Tale of Two Cities. 
Sydney Carton, Charles Dickens; Kidnap¬ 
ped, Alan- Breck, ^ EEK » S ANSWER 

Robert Louis 
Stevenson 

' Three missing 
words t Sober, 
robes, bores 
What am I? Yeast 
What are their 
occupations? Con¬ 
stable, Bishop, 

Turner, Driver, 

Mason, Woodman, 

Baker 
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SIMPLIFIED 
POSTAL COURSES 

are available 
specially written to 
prepare children for 


wAePASS&f 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 

* FREE ATTAINMENT TESTING for children 7£ to I3f 

Please state age of child and approximate date of examination. 

^ COURSES based upon the results of these tests. 

SHORT REVISION COURSES AVAILABLE 
Individual preparation for the following : 

GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, CIVIL SERVICE- 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT, COMMERCIAL and TECHNICAL SUBJECTS. 

Write for prospectus, giving full details to: The Registrar 

MERCER S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

(Dept. C.37), 69 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON, W.l. 


MWOoniy* 
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[ Ao&etefYl NO MOKE TO PAY 

_ Girls of all ages. Nurses 
J i W outfit: Nurses Bed Cross 
U u Hat, Apron, Temperature 
U Lk_ Chart, “Nursing Certifi¬ 
ed catc” and Waitress outfit _ 

consists of adjusted'Apron, special Waitress 
Ilat, Pad of Bills. Strong white cotton 
material, true to life patterns, daintily 
trimmed lace edging. What fun for Xmas. 
"Changing in a flash from Waitress to 
Nursing Lass,” So cheap to advertise our 
Catalogue. Attractively carded, only 4/11. 
post, etc., 2/1. 

WRIST WATCHES REAL COLD 
PLATED Front and Back 
NO DEPOSIT 
Ladies’ or Gents’. Cash 59 6 

Famous "AIRCRAFT” 
shock resisting. .Fitted 
accurately -tested -Fin 
lever movement . 

Written guar. Cases 
REAL GOLD FLATED 
all over, dials silvered 
with gilt raised figs, 
aud hands. Send 2/6 
for pack, and reg., bah 
IB fortnightly payts. 3/8. CASH,-'on strap 
59/6. Ladies’ Model 10/- extra. Matchiug 
bracel et 12/6 extra. Luminous 6/6 extra. 
OF SUPERB "TOM-TOM” COTTON 
PROOFED FABRIC NOT MADE OF NYLON. 
Size 4'3 ! ’ x 4'3V height 5'6*. Built with 
collapsible poles you may dismantle swiftly 
and transport elsewhere. No centre pole. 
Erect anywhere. A real weatherproofed tent. 
Holds 4/5 children. A THRILLING GIFT 
EOR ALL AGES. Send 2/6 DEP.. then 4 
mthly. payts. or 5/9. Cash 21/-, post 2/6. 
Waterproof groundshoet 10/6 if required. 


BOVS/Sea mat 

■m/m 


comm 4-P!£££ OUTFIT 


Bo the 
hero of 
the Wild 
West, 
dress in 
a "near 
i to life” 

Crockett */VOO£POS/r/ 

Jacket,’ Including Free Hat! 
Leg Dress, all with fringes aud 
adjustable belt. Our special secret- 
waterproofed material to withstand 
Prairie storms. Hat is real Fu ‘ 
Fabric, Send 2/6 for post & pack 
if satisfactory make 5 mthly. payts 
4/6. Cash price 19/11 complete 
Ages 4 to 9 and 10 to 13 
STATE AGE. Davy Crockett 
Tents 21/-, post 1/6. 



Be i Robin Hood 

Maid Marion 



A/OMfidirr/l 

/ THE 



ish and contrasting material 
Feathered hat. two-toned 
tunic, fitted epaulettes 
separate belt and buckle, 
wear, quiver for arrows. Wri.sT 
protector for use at areherv 
and badges. MAID MARION 
set as alKwe but with skirt 
Age 3 to 11 years. Send 2 P 
for post, pack., Pal. 5 mthly 
payts. 4/6. Cash 19/11, Bow 
with safety Arrow 3 9 ex 


Mo 

WIGWA 

TENT 


Sent for 

2/6 



iTieADQUARTER and 0ENERAL SUPPLIES LTD 


(Dept. CN/95) 195/200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough June. .London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.m. Weil. 




























































































